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WHEN FOUND— 


1 dpa tabi that our soldiers in France still continue their interest 

in Dickens reaches us continually. On another page of our 
present issue is an article written and sent us direct from the trenches, 
the first we have received under such conditions. Almost by the 
same post came a letter from an old subscriber, Sapper 8. G. Jupp, 
R.E., asking for his subscription to be renewed. “ Although unable 
to be very regular in attending the Fellowship meetings since the war 
has been on,”’ he writes, “ I’m looking forward to the time when the 
opportunity will come to join you again; meanwhile I’m looking to 
the ‘little green book’ to keep me posted as to its doings. Some 
little time ago I was wandering through the remains of what had once 
been a fine town, but which is now, as the result of the gentle handling 
of the Hun, a pitiful wreck. Amongst the ruins of what had been the 
Cathedral, I came across signs that suggested there had been some 
Dickens enthusiast there, for amongst the names chalked on the 
shattered door were those of ‘ Trotty Veck’ and ‘ Dombey and Son.’ 
Could anything be more incongruous?” We wonder if the soldier 
who wrote those words had recently heard Professor William Miles 
recite his version of the two books which he has been giving out at the 
Front ? 

* * * * * 

The one thing certain is that Dickens is still the most popular author 
in or out of the war zone, and is being more extensively read everywhere 
in these days in spite of the new school of novelists and poets who try 
to persuade themselves that anything in literature prior to Mr. Arnold 
Bennet or Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. Rupert Brooke or Mr. John Masefield is 
hopelessly antiquated and more or less fatuous. What is a far more 
pleasant and honest sign is that a certain class of person, hitherto 
afraid to acknowledge his admiration for Dickens because it was not 
fashionable to do so, is more ready to speak openly of his favourite 
author without a preliminary apology. This is noticeable even in the 
literary columns of the daily press. The critics can find no higher 
commendation for a new novelist than that of comparing him favour- 
ably with Dickens. And in dealing with a new biography or volume 
of reminiscences, the opinion expressed in them of Dickens or his works 
is invariably quoted as of the most interest for the purpose. In the 
only two reviews we have read of Tolstoy’s diaries just published, both 
reviewers take pains to point out that Tolstoy was a great admirer of 
Dickens and that David Copperfield was one of the books that gave him 
most pleasure. 
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Dickens’s popularity also extends to the Cinema Theatres, where he 
is a great favourite with makers of film stories, and this autumn 
will see many of his books produced all over the country. We 
have already recently referred to “A Tale of Two Cities,” ‘‘ Great 
Expectations,” “Scrooge,” and now we learn that “ Dombey and 
Son” is in the course of making. Speaking of “ Scrooge,” we came 
across a dreadful error the other day. One of the pictorial placards 
to advertise it represents “‘ Fezziwig’s Ball,” while the description 
under the picture runs “The Cratchit Family makes merry.” 

* * * * * 

Even in the play “ The Invisible Foe ” at the Savoy Theatre, in which 
Mr. H. B. Irving is acting, there seems to be some prominence given 
to Dickens’s David Copperfield. We have not seen the play, so are 
unable to state in what manner the book figures. A writer in The 
Star commenting on it recently, says: “ By the way, I wonder how 
many people will open their David Copperfield again after seeing the 
play. Dickens is having a big boom (horrible word) among our soldiers, 
and from all accounts he is being extensively read again among the 
civilian public. Coming out of the Savoy I heard three people (separate 
parties) say: ‘I must read David Copperfield again.’ ” 

oF, <et Ha} he Wigs AOE 


In a correspondence which has been appearing in Everyman, as to 
which are the three best books, Mr. Ernest Loxley sends an interesting 
letter. He says: “The Bible gave a new doctrine to religion and 
founded modern civilisation. Is there anyone to deny this? Shakes- 
peare, above all others, made men to understand men. Is there 
anyone to deny this? Dickens, above all others, made men of one 
class to understand men of another class. Is there anyone to deny 
this? These two latter things are essential to the carrying on of 
modern civilisation, once it is founded. Is there anyone to deny 
this? If Shakespeare is the second, Dickens is the third best writer 
in English literature.” 

* % * * * 

An appeal is being made for sympathy and help in the great work 
the Bishop of Chelmsford is doing in the district known as “ London- 
over-the-Border,”’ that part in the East of the great city, not included 
in the Diocese of London, lying the other side of the River Lea. Sub- 
scriptions are urgently needed in order that the Bishop can do his work 
and carry out his duty amongst the teeming thousands of the most 
crowded part of his Diocese. An income of £20,000 is required to 
cover the Grants for Living Agents and /to supplement local effort 
towards provision of new Churches, Halls, etc., and the appeal is one 
that should meet with ready response. 

* Hes Laat * 

In 1811 the population of this district was 25,000; in 1911, over 
850,000; and to-day, the number is nearly 1,000,000. The Fund has 
already helped to create more than forty new Parishes, each with its 
Church and Parish Buildings. All this is good work, which naturally 
will appeal to Dickensians for its own sake, apart from the fact that 
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it was Charles Dickens who first brought the real state of affairs existing 
there to the notice of the public, by the publication of an article in 
Household Words on 12th September, 1857, entitled “‘ Londoners over 
the Border.” The article was actually written by Henry Morley, 
but by virtue of it appearing in his journal had, of course, the sympathy 
of the novelist. The article, too, was inspired by the report of the 
official inspector of the Board of Health, who was Alfred Dickens, the 
novelist’s brother. Those of our readers who are interested in this 
work should obtain from the Secretary, Mr. 8. C. Lambert, 88 Romford 
Road, Stratford, E. 15, the little booklet giving extracts from the 
Household Words article, particulars of what is bemg accomphshed now, 
and suggestions as to how everyone can help in the success of the 
scheme. 
* * * * * 

The sale at Sotheby’s on the 16th August included a series of 
autograph letters, the property of Mrs. Walton, of Harrow, addressed 
by Charles Dickens to Clarkson Stanfield, the artist, between 1843 
and 1867, and also some Dickens relics from Gad’s Hill, the property 
of the late Miss Hogarth, and now sold by Mr. H. F. Dickens, K.C. 
The most intportant of the Dickens letters to Stanfield was a fine 


one of three pages dated from Albano, August 24th, 1844, giving an 


amusing description of a dialogue on board ship—£35. From another 
source came the original agreement between Dickens and Chapman 
for the publication of Our Mutual Friend, dated November 21st, 
1863, signed in full, and three promissory notes for £3,250, indorsed by 
Dickens—£52. Both these were purchased by Mr. F. Sabin. The relics 
included a mahogany sideboard, 58 in. high, 72 in. wide—£15 ; a mahog- 
any glazed fire-screen, with a brass plate engraved “ Charles Dickens, 
Gad’s Hill, 1870,”—£5 15s., both bought by Mr. Sawyer, who also 
purchased a gilt drawing-room chair and a pair of oak chairs for £9. 
* * * * * 

A letter from a Government Department was received by an official 
at Rugby Station, addressed “Mugby Junction,” says the Rugby 
Advertiser. Apparently the writer had been reading Dickens, but the 
letter was lucky enough to fall into the hands of a sorter who also 
knew that writer, and wrote on the envelope “ Try Rugby.” 

* * * * * 


A third edition of Mr. W. Walter Crotch’s “ The Pageant of Dickens ” 
has just been issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 
pie Ged yr ac ER 


It is with deep sorrow we have to record the death of Lieutenant 
Delano Osborne Marriott, of the West Riding Regiment, killed in France 
on August 27th last. He was twenty-three years of age, and had 


already served in Egypt prior to going to France. He is the second 


son Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Marriott have lost in the war, his younger 
brother, Roy, having died of malaria whilst serving with the South 
African Infantry in German East Africa, in June of last year. We 
offer Mr. and Mrs. Marriott our sincerest and heart-felt sympathy 
in their great grief. THe Eprror. 
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DICKENS AND IBSEN 
A COMPARISON AND A CONTRAST 
By W. WALTER CROTCH 


Hates turning to the task of comparing and contrasting these two 

prominent humanists of the Nineteenth Century, our mind 
naturally dwells first of all upon certain curious resemblances or 
correspondences in their earliest life. That spirit of humanitarianism 
which was so distinctive of Charles Dickens, and which was so unique 
and dominating in all his thought and his work, is familiarly traceable 
right to his child-life. What he himself undoubtedly regarded as a 
calamitous condition of this period, students of his life and philosophy 
generally regard as being germane as well as germinal in its relation 
to his whole work and spiritual development. It was similar in the 
case of Henrik Ibsen. The stern impress of acute and adverse influences 
are seen at once to lay their indelible mark upon his sensitive young 
soul, as it did also upon that of young Dickens. These influences 
continued to afflict him through youth and early manhood. And 
like all great and receptive souls their impress at such a juncture 
became at once fateful and fruitful, fraught with profound portents 
of destiny and significant germs of thought. 

Ibsen was born in 1828 at Skien, a small Port on the South Coast 
of Norway with a staple trade in timber. His father had the adven- 
turous blood of the old Hanseatic Merchant Sailors in his veins. He 
was of Danish, Scottish and German extraction. His mother was a 
German. Whilst Henrik was still a child the family received the 
shock of adversity, and, curiously too, as in the case of Dickens, through 
the reckless and extravagant habits of the father. Both were thus 
born in comparative comfort and affluence, but experienced the impact 
of reduced and impoverished circumstances in childhood. Both in 
consequence bore the handicap of scant and tardy education. Both 
were cradled in an environ of struggle. Both suffered the shadow of 
a gloomy and frustrated childhood ; both the tragedy of thwarted 
ambitions in youth. Both were the victims of parental indigence. 
Both suffered and struggled through grinding and excruciating poverty 
into a choice of career by sheer effort of body and will. Each stood 
upon the threshold of his life swayed by conflicting influences and 
attractions emanating from spheres of art. Both touched journalism 
early. Both were drawn towards the stage and literature ; and in the 
case of Ibsen he became for a time Stage Pcet and Dramatic Author 
to that Bohemian agglomeration, which always had a romantic charm 
for Dickens, a travelling company of Actors. 

But what strange differences in personality, work and destiny these 
congruities of early influences produced. The early portraits of Ibsen 
depict a young man of grim strong rugged features, every lineament 
of tenacious fibre, sombre with the stern purpose of the mystic and 
moralist— 

“Tense and lean the colour of Gypsum 
Behind a vast coal-black beard, Henrik Ibsen.” 
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With the debonair and fair exterior of the young Dickens we are 
more familiar. But behind the hilarious front and beneath the latent 
humour was no less a stern and purposeful humanity. While one 
thrusts into fame and power with a radiant humour and a confident 
optimism, the other takes tragic strides into the sombre shadows of ' 
mystic and purple existences, revealing the soul of man in dark places, 
combating restlessly the while a besetting pessimism. Like Dante 
and Calvin he points to the morbid anatomies of life and its environs, 
and emphasises the significances of heredity and the rigors of retributive 
law. Ibsen becomes the surgeon who rigorously dissects the morbid- 
ities of the human soul. Dickens is none the less profound in his 
knowledge of curvated and abnormal humanity. He likewise has 
studied both body and soul, in prisons, workhouses, slums and asylums. 
He sees clearly too the contaminating tissues of the social fabric. He 
apprehends, also, the rigors and the significances of the Law of Nature. 
But he would fain heal with the ministry of the Physician and his 
handmaiden of the Red Cross. He mainly perceives and portrays the 
brighter and the better half of the human soul, calling it into pre- 
dominating growth and blossom in the gaiety and hope of the sunshine. 
He indeed sees both the light and the shadows which would not be there 
at all but for the warm presence of the shining sun. ‘“ There are 
dark shadows on the earth,” he says in Pickwick Papers, “ but 
its lights are stronger in the contrast.” He thus never failed to envisage 
both good and evil in their due proportion and relationship. And he 
likewise saw vast possibilities in a world in which their adjustment 
and equilibrium are consummated by the insight and the will of man 
in processes of discipline and progress. Hvnce his persistent optimism ; 
and his power of conveying truths both stern and fair, sorrowful and 
joyous, in the medium of comedy and that humour which savours of 
both laughter and tears. 

It was Herbert Spencer who in the evening of his life commenced 
to reflect and philosophise upon the growth and development of his 
own thought as the pabulum in the crucible of self. The great biologist 
sought a revelation of his own soul; its biology and evolution in the 
light of his own evolutionary philosophy. His famous autobiography 
was the result. Ibsen himself was prone consciously to check and 
guide his own moral intellectual and spiritual advance. I think it 
can be said that Dickens also anxiously searched within himself for 
solutions of the problem of soul-growth. Even his George Silverman, 
as well as David Copperfield and Oliver Twist, are, for instance, all in 
their way and degree autobiographical. And perhaps more so than 
in that general sense in which most characters in fiction are autobio- 
graphical of the author. That is to say, they are what the novelist 
really is more or less; or what he is in danger of becoming ; or what 
he would fain become perhaps. A large part of Ibsen’s work seems to 
bear the mark of self-analysis, exaggerated may be, as I think he 
sometimes deplored. Howbeit the point I would here urge is that 
soul-biologies—to speak scientifically rather than sentimentally—of 
our great men, and especially our great humanists, are always a fas- 


18 
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cinating study. We can only measure our own stature and qualities 
by setting ourselves against the greater. And to take two great¥men 
of the same period in parallel and contrast, setting them in antithesis 
or congruity of nature, personality, and work, is perhaps the most 
enthralling of all for the genuine student of life. 


COTHERSTONE 
ANOTHER DOTHEBOYS HALL 
Described before ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby * was published 


By JAMES ABERNETHY, C.E., F.R.S.E. 
Past President of the Institute of Civil Engineers 

The following remarkable parallel to life in Dotheboys Hall in Nicholas Nickleby forms 
the second chapter in ‘‘The Life and Work of James Abernethy, C.E.,” by his son, 
John 8. Abernethy, M.A., and published in 1897. The author informs us in a footnote 
that the written description of his father’s life at Cotherstone school was given to Mrs, 
Luxmore at Plymouth in 1835 and remained in her possession till 1877. The fact is 
mentioned to prove that it could not by any possibility have been copied from the 
picture of Dotheboys Hall. In the volume from which it is extracted, copious 
quotations from Nicholas Nickleby are given as footnotes to the narrative to show the 
remarkable similarity between the experiences of James Abernethy in 1827 and 
those of the scholars as described by Dickens in 1838. We omit the extracts from 
Nicholas Nickleby as readers will be familiar enough with them. We are indebted 
to Mr. J. W. Wilson, M.Inst. C.E., Principal of the School of Practical Engineering, 
Crystal Palace. for drawing our attention to the coincidence and for lending us the 
volume containing it.—EDITOR. 


peeps the close of the year 1827 the boy was sent to a boarding 

school, kept by a master named Smith, at Cotherstone, in the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, six miles distant from Barnard Castle. 
From his own description of life at this establishment, written in 
1834, several years before Nicholas Nickleby appeared, it would seem 
a logical inference upon a comparison of the two descriptions to say 
that this school was the veritable Dotheboys Hall of Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeers, so graphically described by Charles Dickens. As, however, 
that great author has expressly stated in his preface of the work that 
“Mr. Squeers is representative of a class, not an individual,” it would 
be futile to endeavour to establish the identity of Cotherstone or any 
other particular school with ‘“‘ Dotheboys Hall.” Such attempts have 
repeatedly been made, and have failed, and it seems advisable to. 
avoid adding one more to the list of failures. 

But as the description of the life at this School, which now for the 
first time appears in print, coincides in so many details with the system 
at ‘‘ Dotheboys Hall at the delightful village of Dotheboys,” it may 
be interesting to append as footnotes [here omitted] all closely corres- 
ponding passages in Nicholas Nickleby, and so afford a comparison of 
the two versions, and it is hoped that their consistency will render a 
mutual service by pointing to the truthfulness of the pictures drawn 
of a Yorkshire School of the period. 

The manuscript runs thus :— 

“My father had long been speaking of putting me and my brother 
to a boarding school, and being taken with Mr. Smith’s advertisement 


ae 
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in a newspaper in which he described himself as ‘a benevolent teacher 
of youth, called upon him at the Belle Sauvage Inn, Ludgate Hill, 
whither he used to repair periodically, for the purpose of securing 
new pupils, and was then staying on one of these ventures. Not 
finding him at home he left his card, and on the following day this 
worthy gentleman entered our house, demonstrated or at least at- 
tempted to demonstrate with great warmth the excellency of his 
system, called his scholars * his dear children,’ and, in fact, so won the 
respect of my unsuspecting parents that my father thought him a 
happy man, and my mother regarded him as a saint. I was to learn 
* cood breeding ’ and he engaged to teach me the classics, mathematics, 
etc., with board and lodging also, all for the moderate sum of £20 per 
annum. How well he fulfilled his promise will be hereafter shown, 
suffice it to say that parents cannot be too careful of sending their 
children to such places as this turned out to be. If they wish their 
sons to be adepts at all kinds of roguery and mischief, and are anxious 
to see them exalted in this peculiar manner above their fellow men, 
why then, by all means, send them to one of the cheap Yorkshire 
boarding schools. 

“ However, to this fellow’s care my brother George and myself 
were entrusted, and we made our voyage with him in a brig bound to 
Stockton-on-Tees, which occupied several days, our fellow passengers, 
being a cockney girl who was going to Stockton for her health, the 
captain’s wife and children, a monkey, who was a venerable patriarch, 
and a pig. Mrs. Smith, tender-hearted creature ! had driven all the 
way from the academy (or prison) a distance of thirty-six miies, to 
meet her beloved husband, and was waiting for us at the inn on arrival, 
but being, as I said before, a tender-hearted creature, and being more- 
over afraid that the joy of meeting her husband might prove too 
much for her weak nerves, she had fortified her courage with a good 
bolus of brandy, so that when we met her she was in high spirits, and 
received us with a cackling noise and much glee. Smith, in his turn, 
refreshed himse!f and prepared to depart. It was already dark, and 
I remember the wind howled fearfully, but he was determined to go 
in spite of everything, and even the remonstrances of his wife could 
not move him, and away we rattled. It was very dark, but the horse 
was perfectly acquainted with the road—I say the horse, because my 
master was so drunk that he could scarcely keep his seat. As far as 
my brother and myself were concerned we were snugly stowed away 
in a corner of the nondescript vehicle in which we rode, although both 
of us felt lost in fear and grief. We jogged along as well as the rough 
road would permit, my mistress, who was sitting beside me, having 
had frequent recourses to the bottle, at last fell asleep, and so continued 
until we arrived at the first turnpike gate. The custodian was asleep 
in bed, and did not stir until my master had called him several times, 
cursed him as many, and flung handfuls of beans, which he had in his 
overcoat pocket, at his window. When he did arouse the sleeper, 
he too, took a similar view of the interruption, sending to the d——1 
all coaches, horses, gigs, and vehicles whatsoever.” 
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After a tedious drive they reached Cotherstone, on the borders of 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, a few miles from Barnard Castle, and 
the narrative continues :— 

“There were about fifty boys. The building had formerly been a 
nunnery, and was built in the form of a square, with a courtyard in 
the centre, into which all the windows looked, the exterior presenting 
dead walls. There were two gates at opposite sides of the square, 
which were locked every night at eight o’clock, thus debarring all 
exit. On one side of the square was a playground, out of which we 
were not allowed to go more than once or twice a month, and into which 
we were turned on the morning after our arrival. Never shall I forget 
the heart-sinking I felt at the sight of the crowd of unhealthy young 
ragamuffins, with their hardened faces, who surrounded us and treated 
us to jeers and laughter. Other realities of our situation were soon 
apparent: our clothes were taken from us, only to be returned on 
occasional Sundays when we attended church at the neighbouring 
village of Romaldkirk, and others of a workhouse quality substituted, 
while our shoes were replaced by wooden clogs. Our bed-rooms, three 
in number, were little better than granaries. In each room were 
fourteen or fifteen wooden beds with straw mattresses, and each with 
a couple of blankets. Our dining-room was a large gloomy apartment 
with an earthen floor, the only articles of furniture being long wooden 
benches, at which we stood and ate our miserable rations—yes, stood, 
for we had not even chairs. The schoolroom was a lofty chamber 
which I suppose had been the chapel. It had only one small stove 
and our suffering from cold in the winter was horrible. There were 
several large holes in the roof which let in water in rainy weather. 
We had two ruffians, who were styled teachers, beside our master, 
who seldom, or never entered the schoolroom but to assist at punishing 
the boys, which seemed to give him a hellish delight, like that with 
which the ministers of the Holy Inquisition witnessed the tortures of 
their victims. We rose at five, and at eight were assembled in the 
dining chamber to breakfast. This consisted of black bread, milk, 
and water, and when finished, we repaired to the play-ground, and. 
school commenced at nine. At one, we again assembled to dine. 
This meal was varied every day ; milk and bread, then soup, a small 
tureen of it among twelve boys, with about an ounce of meat to each 
often in a putrid state. None of the teachers dined with us, they 
merely superintended the distribution of our often disgusting rations 
like huntsmen feeding a kennel of hounds, which is no bad resemblance 
to our dinner parties. At five we supped off black bread and milk, 
played till seven, and were then sent off to bed. 

“ Another regulation of this establishment was that no holidays were 
allowed, and fond parents as a consolation used to send from time to 
time hampers containing among other goods, biscuits and swectmeats, 
which upon delivery were forthwith appropriated by the stronger 
young ruffians in the school.” 

Following the description of school life he proceeds to describe the 
effect of the ill-treatment. : 
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“T shall now show the horrible effects, physically and morally, 
which hard treatment and bad living produced on us niiserable scholars, 
many of us sons of respectable parents, whose hearts would have bled 
with anguish had they but known the situation of their children, in 
the cruel selfishness which takes possession of the human heart to 
the exclusion of all feelings of humanity—even so it was with us, young 
as most of us were. The elder and stronger boys tyrannized in a brutal 
manner over the younger and weaker. 

* As their own portions of food were too small to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger they compelled their younger fellows to hide a part of 
their scanty fare for their benefit. It was of no use that the little 
fellow pleaded hunger, and with tears in his eyes, begged of him 
to allow him to eat: his hard-hearted companion turned a deaf 
ear to his entreaties and with blows and mepaces compelled him to 
obey.” 

Finally, he sums up this “ master’s’ method of education as being 
based on the following lines, the term “ principles” being obviously 
inapplicable. 

“1. To establish a boarding school in some remote corner and out 
of the reach of human eye. 

“2. To advertise in the newspapers and to procure certain persons 
as referees. 

3. To see that his scholars ere he took them should be provided 
with a good stock of clothing, etc. 

“4. When he had got them firmly secured, to take away from them 
their fine clothes, etc., and substitute in their place corderoy, and feed 
them on the coarsest and cheapest food, add plenty of extras to 
the quarterly accounts, etc., so as to secure to himself plenty of 

rofit. 
ne Such was the vagabond that called himself a Teacher of Youth, 
and to whose ‘fatherly care’ (as he expressed it) we were en- 
trusted.” 

After an incarceration of two years in this youthful prison, an uncle, 
the Rev. John Abernethy, of Bolton, near Haddington, being in the 
neighbourhood of the School, bethought himself of paying a visit to 
his unfortunate nephews, and realizing the ill-treatment to which they 
had been so long subjected, immediately took them away with him 
to their indescribable delight. 

Forty-seven years after this happy release, in 1876, my father re- 
visited and made some sketches of the scene of his youthful misery 
which are now reproduced, and to an old villager who had watched 
him while thus occupied with much interest, explained how he had 
once been a schoolboy within its dilapidated walls. ‘‘ A good many,” 
the latter remarked, “‘ have been there at different times, but you are 
the first as I know of as has come back to look at the place.” He 
noticed scrawled on the plaster walls of the dormitory names which 
he took to be those of subsequent prisoners, but none of them of boys 

-he could recall to remembrance. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLIV. 
LINES ON RE-READING ‘“‘ BLEAK HOUSE” 
Ore was a time when, posing as a purist, 
I thought it fine to criticise and crab 
CHARLES DICKENS as a crude caricaturist, 
Who laid his colours on too thick and slab, 
Who was a sort of sentimental tourist 
And made life lurid when it should be drab; 
In short I branded as a brilliant dauber 
The man who gave us Pecksniff and Micawber. 


True, there are blots—like spots upon the sun— 
And genius, lavish of imagination, 
In sheer profusion always has outrun 
The bounds of strict artistic concentration ; 
But when detraction’s worst is said and done, 
How much remains for fervent admiration, 
How much that never palls or wounds or sickens 
(Unlike some moderns) in great generous DICKENS ! © 
And in Bleak House, the culminating story 
That marks the zenith of his swift career, 
All the great qualities that won him glory, 
As writer and reformer too, appear: 
Righteous resentment of abuses hoary, 
Of pomp and cant, self-centred, insincere ; 
And burning sympathy that glows unchecked 
For those who sit in darkness and neglect. 


Who, if his heart be not of steel or stone, 
Can read unmoved of Charley or Jo; 

Of dear Miss Flite, who, though her wits be fiown, 
Has kept a soul as pure as driven snow ; 

Of the fierce ““man from Shropshire”? overthrown 
By Law’s delays; of Caddy*s inky woe; 

Or of the alternating fits and fluster 

That harass the unhappy slavey, Guster ? 


And there are scores of characters so vivid 
They make us friends or enemies for life: 
Hortense, half-tamed she-wolf, with envy livid ; 
The patient Snagsby and his shrewish wife ; 
The amorous Guppy, who poor Esther chivvied ; 
Tempestuous Boythorn, revelling in strife ; 
Skimpole, the honey-tongued artistic cadger ; 
And that tremendous woman, Mrs. Badger. 
No wonder then that, when we seek awhile 
Relief and respite from War’s strident chorus, 
Few books more swiftly charm us to a smile, 
Few books more truly hearten and restore us 
Than his, whose art was potent to beguile 
Thousands of weary souls who came before us— 
No wonder, when the Huns, who ban our fiction, 
Were fain to free him from their malediction. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Punch,” 5th Sept., 1917, by kind permission of the Proprietors. 
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WHERE ROBERT SEYMOUR DIED 


By LESLIE C. STAPLES 


AM Dickensians are familiar with the story of the publication of 
The Pickwick Papers, and the ill-fated part the artist Robert 
Seymour hadinit. It will be remembered that in 1836, Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall arranged to publish a series of sketches by Robert Seymour, 
who had attained some degree of fame by his caricatures or cartoons 
of the type so popular at that period. Eventually it was arranged 
that these sketches should arise naturally out of letterpress to be 
written by Dickens, who at that time was only known as a contributor 
to newspapers and magazines. Between the first and second of the 
monthly parts, the artist died by 
his own hand; and the number Nite 
appeared with three instead of 6 
four illustrations. Dickens had 
seen the unhappy artist only 
once, forty-eight hours before 
his death, when he called at 
Furnival’s Inn with an etching 
for the “Stroller’s Tale” in 
that number,: which, altered 
at Dickens’s suggestion, he 
brought away again for the few 
further touches that occupied 
him to a late hour of the night 
before he destroyed himself. A 
notice attached to the number 
informed the public of this 
latter fact. 

So far as is known to the 
present writer, the scene of this 
tragedy has never been indicated ROBERT SEYMOUR 
in any item of Dickensiana, and 
a recent search for the house has proved successful. 

In “The Times” for Friday, April 22nd, 1836, we find, 7.e., ““ Coroner’s 
Inquest—Suicide of Mr. R. Seymour, the Caricaturist,” which makes 
very interesting reading. The inquisition was held at the King’s 
Arms, Liverpool Road, Islington. This building still exists and bears 
a stone tablet inscribed ‘‘ Park Place, Islington, 1790.” A witness 
stated that on the morning of April 20th, he was passing No. 16 Park 
Place West, Islington, at about 7 o’clock, when he was called in and 
taken to a summer house at the end of the garden, where he saw the 
deceased lying on the ground, a bullet wound in his left breast. He 
was quite dead. He had been sitting with his wife the previous evening, 
and had risen that morning very early, as the servant found him dead 
in the garden at 6 o’clock. He left a short note for his wife, blaming 
himself, and making some reference to his Creator. Evidence was 
given of the artist’s nervous constitution and irritable temperament 
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which drove him occasionally to the verge of madness; the constant 
demand upon his invention accentuated this. A verdict of “‘ temporary 
insanity ’’ was recorded. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. A. W. Norton, of Highgate, I have 

been able to trace 

and photograph the 

of ee _ house, which is re- 
produced here. 

In 1869, Park 
Place West and 
various adjoining 
streets and terraces 
became Liverpool 
Road, and the 
whole being  re- 
numbered, No. 16, 
mentioned as Sey- 
mour’s residence, 
became 377 and 
379 Liverpool 
Road. 

The house is now 
somewhat  delapi- 
dated, as can be 
seen in the photo- 
graph. The fore 
court or front gar- 


ROBERT SEYMOUR’S HOUSE den = been con- 
verte into two 
5 ie C. 1 
From a photo by Leslie C. Staples shops, anaes gar- 
den wherein stood the summer house, is now covered by a hairdresser’s 
establishment, also seen in the photograph with its frontage in Offord 
Road. 


DICKENS AND THE SANDWICH-MAN 
By S, J. ADAIR FITZ-GERALD 


a Charles Knight’s “ London ” the other day, I came 

across the following in an article on “ Advertisements ” (written 
by W. Weir, 1843) : “‘ Peripatetic placards are a recent invention..... 
Next came a heraldic anomaly, with placards hanging down before 
and behind like a herald’s tabard. Boz has somewhere likened this 
phenomenon to a sandwich—a piece of human flesh between two slices 
of pasteboard.” 

I confess I do not know where Boz makes the simile. Lord Sandwich 
(the noted Jemmy Twitcher), who passed whole days in gambling, 
used to request the waiter to bring him for refreshment a piece of 
meat between slices of bread, or bread and butter, which he ate without 
stopping from play. And so We got the word “ sandwich.” However, 
this contrivance was not first hit upon by the Earl in the reign of 
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George III., as the Romans were very fond of “ sandwiches,” called 
by them offula. Sandwich-men, by the way, do not call themselves 
by this designation in “the trade”; they refer to themselves as 
‘clapper-carriers.”’ An evident authority on the subject a good many 
years ago, said: “Only those acquainted with the seamy side of 
London life will recognise under this designation (the clapper-carrier) 
that common object of the gutter, the sandwich-board man. It is 
peculiarly a slang term, but it is in common use among the down-at-heel 
fraternity, not one of whom would ever use the word sandwich, either 
as applied to themselves or their calling.” Personally, I very much 
doubt this latter statement. 

It was in the early forties of last century that the boardman came 
into being, when the theatrical play bill or small poster, and the 
newspaper contents bill were thus brought into public prominence. 
“* Of late,” says W. Weir, already referred to, “ the practice (advertising 
by placard) has in a great measure, been restricted to a weekly news - 
paper of enormous size and enormous circulation, which seems to have 
discovered that the public could only be made aware of the great 
number of copies it purchased by. this mode of chronicling the in- 
telligence.” In all probability, this was ‘ Lloyd’s London Weekly 
Newspaper ” as it was first called and which made its debut in 1843, 
and soon after gave forth the well-known legend, “ Largest Circulation 
in the World.” 

However it should be remembered that before the newspapers adopted 
the use of the peripatitic boardmen for advertising purposes, the London 
theatrical manager had employed them for years, especially in London, 
and it is computed that at the present time, there are at least three 
thousand broken-down wrecks who follow the calling. It is amazing 
to learn that amongst these unfortunate down-at-heel human beings, 
are to be found clergymen, doctors, journalists, barristers and educated 
men, professional and in fact all classes. No wonder Dickens was 
interested in their fate. 

The first “ flying ” newspaper placard I remember was that of “‘ The 
Echo,” when I was quite a school-boy. It was the last day of the 
Tichborne Trial, February 28th, 1874, and the man with the “ Echo ” 
and the “ flying placard ” came rushing headlong through Temple Bar 
towards Chancery Lane, and I bought my very first newspaper to 
learn that Sir Roger had lost the day. 

But to go back to Dickens, I wonder whether Dickens did invent the 
name “sandwich-men” for the poor clapper-carriers. Their poverty 
and plight and human side would naturally appeal, but although I 
have searched well and strenuously, I have not come upon article or 
story to show that he invented the term. 


Mr. Elliot Stock has sent us a very pleasant volume entitled 
“Thoughts on Many Themes,” by Elizabeth A. Hayes, in which a 
whole chapter is devoted to the reasons why we love Dickens. It is 
full of sound good sense and excellently expressed. The volume has 
many other attractive features and is published at 2s. 6d. net. 
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A DICKENS ACROSTIC 


Ae the art of the acrostic has been known and practised 
since very early times, as is attested by the fact that parts of 
the Psalms of David take that form, it has been claimed for the Rev. 
Edward Bradley, known to readers of ‘‘ Punch”’ as “ Cuthbert Bede,” 
the author of “‘ The Adventures of Verdant Green,” “‘ Mr. Bouncer 
and his Friends,” ‘‘ Nearer and Dearer,’ and other works, that he 
introduced the Double: Acrostic in England about the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. M. H. Spielmann says in his “ History of 
Punch ”— 

“One of Cuthbert Bede’s proudest memories was the introduction 
of the double acrostic. He did not claim to have invented it, for 
he knew of the monkish acrosties ; but for six months hé had amused 
his friends with his revival before he showed them to Mark Lemon. 
The latter, with a quick eye for novelty, asked Bradley to write a 
paper on them for the “ Illustrated London News,” which was then 
edited by Dr. Charles Mackay, and the humorist was only too happy 
to comply with the request. The first of these “‘ double acrostic 
charades **—the first ever printed—appeared in the paper on August 
30th, 1856, and at intervals for some months afterwards ; indeed, 
there was a regular column devoted to them, edited by Cuthbert Bede, 
that drew letters from all parts of allthe world, literally in thousands, 
which were forwarded to him in packets by rail. He had to explain 
their construction, and give examples for practice in the art.” 


The acrostic dealing with Charles Dickens does not appear till 
September 13th, 1856, and is numbered example V. It is the work of 
Cuthbert Bede himself, and is interesting, as it contains the first 
reterence to Dickens as “‘ Master of Tears and Laughter,”’ a title often 
since used by writers and speakers about the novelist. T. W. H. 


THE LETTERS (14) 


The cricket merrily proclaims my name ; 

The brethren three who fought for Roman fame ; 
Me, as their home, the needy poets make ; 
When I’m ahead the stoutest hearts will quake. 
The monster that sets up John ’gainst Thomas ; 
Eusebius when he was taken from us ; 

The man who won’t believe unless he sees ; 
When I am dead I sweetly rest in peas ; 

*Mid friends and goblins I now take my place ; 
The sculptor loves me for my clear white face ; 
Unto the castle’s stronghold now I glance; 

And now I see a beauteous Queen of France ; 
At Winter’s misty threshold I remain ; 

A pair that part to quickly meet again. 


THE WORDS 


Master of Tears and Laughter. High Arch-priest 
Of the great mysteries of this Life’s fane. 

Great Wizard of the North, South, West and East, 
We ne’er shall look upon thy like again. 
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We will not wreathe your head with bays, 
To be a laughing stock for all the gapers ; 
But when to thee a monument we raise, 
Around your hair we’ll curl your own famed Papers. 
CuTHpert Bepz, B.A. 


The answer to the acrostic appeared in the issue for September 27th, 
1856, when Bede stated that correct solutions had been received 
from numerous subscribers besides the two chosen for production 


THE LETTERS 
When the day has ended, and the evening gloom 
Has closed without, I love a cheerful room, 
With merry chirp of crickets on the hearth, 
A piled-up fire, and of friends no dearth, 
To crack a joke, or tell a funny story, 
Or classic tale, Horatii, Rome, and glory ; 
Chat about Greece, and Aitic old renown, 
The Rock of Scylla, and Troy’s ’leaguered town ; 
Then, voting such antiquities a bore, 
Turn to discuss the English code of Law. 
Tis almost dark, Eu-se-bi fire alone 
The shadows dance, the winds like goblins groan ; 
All save the sceptic start; but he believes not 
In Nature’s night side, so at groans he grieves not. 
To sup upon, what dish could better please 
Than a young duck, at rest amid green peas ; 
But if you fear that imp, “‘ attack of gout,” 
Draw your de-duc-tion, Sir, and go without. 
Give me Carrara marble, for I find 
Its purity best suits the sculptor’s mind. 
To keep you in my thoughts I really trust, 
Eugenie, you will let me have your bust, 
By next November—it will soon be here, 
With fogs, like scissors, to cut off the year.—F Los, 


THE WORDS 


Still wags the world away ; and joy or sorrow 

As felt to-day are much the same to-morrow ; 

And still, to dim a thousand farthing tapers, 

Blazes CHARLES DICKENS in his PICKWICK PAPERS.— 
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THE TOWN ARMS INN AT EATANSWILL 
By Corporal G. 0. RICKWORD 


[The following contribution is sent to us from ‘‘ Somewhere in France,” and has been 
duly approved by the Censor. We thank Corporal Rickword for his interesting article, 
and send him our best wishes for his safe return to his old Dickensian surroundings. 
In forwarding the MS., Corporal Rickword writes :-— 

‘* Dear Sir, 

Reading in an old provincial paper recently that the ‘ Rose and Crown Hotel’ at 
Sudbury was closing its doors, I venture to send you the following short notes on 
the old house. which may he of interest to readers of The Dickensiun, who will. no 
doubt, regret the enforced action which robs them of another of the old Dickensian 
hostelries. My own regret is sincere, as I have very pleasant memories of many 
festive hours spent there some years back when in training with the Essex Yeomanry 
in the town. 

Yours truly, G. O. Rickworp, Corp]. No. 96760. 
No. 162 Company, Labour Corps.” 

An illustrated article entitled ‘‘Is Sudbury Eatanswill?” by Mr. J. W. T. Ley, 
appeared in our issue of May 1907.—EpiTor. ] 


N bygone days, when Mars went forth to war, Bacchus invariably 
followed in his train, but modern ideas have revolutionised this 
condition of things, and Dickensians will learn with regret that the 
~ Town Arms Inn” at Eatanswill is closing its doors. Geographers 
may be unable to locate that notorious borough, nor can it be traced 
in any “ corner of the Pocket County Maps, issued for the benefit of 
society by our distinguished publishers,” but Dickensians generally 
agree that the little old-world town of Sudbury in Suffolk is one and 
the same place. They further agree that the picturesque Rose and 
Crown Hotel there, is the identical house whereat Mr. Pickwick and 
his followers alighted from the London coach on the eve of the mo- 
mentous Slumkey-Fizkin contest for parliamentary honours. 
Standing on the old road from London to Norwich, via Bury St. 
Edmunds and Halstead, Sudbury must have witnessed many stirring 
pageants in past days when all travel was by road, and much good 
company—of knights and squires, of dames and maidens, of tinkers 
and tailors, of soldiers, sailors and such-like folk—must have passed 
beneath the old archway leading to the galleried courtyard at the 
* Rose and Crown.” The earliest reference to the house appears in 
the Borough Account Book for 1585, when a gallon of wine cost only 
xxd., but there is little doubt that the house had been established 
many years previously. It was a busy place in the early years of the 
last century when coach-travelling was at its zenith. Pigot’s Directory 
of the County, published a year or two previous to the exciting days 
recorded in the Pickwick Papers, describes the old house as a “* posting 
and commercial inn.” Three up-coaches left there daily for London : 
the Sudbury, the Times (from Norwich), and the Old Bury; all return- 
ing to the ‘“‘ Rose and Crown,” and the two latter going on to Norwich 
and Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. Pickwick in all probability travelled by 
the last-named coach when he made his hasty departure from Eatanswill 
after his unexpected meeting with Jingle at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s breakfast 
party. 
It is believed that Charles Dickens stayed at the “ Rose and Crown ” 
when, acting as reporter for the “ Morning Advertiser,” he visited 
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Sudbury (then a notorious’ pocket-borough) on the occasion of a most 
scandalously-conducted election, some of the incidents of which he 
afterwards utilised when writing Pickwick. 

The action in closing the “ Rose and Crown ”’ being voluntary, it is 
hoped that when the “ piping times of peace’ return the old house 
will re open its hospitable doors and take on a fresh lease of life. 


MASTER HUMPHREY’S CLOCK AND LITTLE NELL 
By THOMAS HOOD 


[Conclusion] 


HE deluding Dwarf, just referred to—a Mr. Daniel Quilp, Ship- 
breaker and Heart-breaker, is one of the most highly-wrought char- 
acters of the work. Stunted in body and limbs, but with a head fit for a 
giant, and rough coarse hands, furnished with long, crooked, and yellow 
nails, he is described as a sort of human Caliban, who plots mischief 
and misery with the restless malignity of a fiend, and fights, bites, 
and pinches with the wanton malice of a monkey, For his size, he 
is as disproportionately savage and vicious as the Norway Rat in the 
Regents Park, what Winifred Jenkins calls a perfect “ devil in garnet,” 
one of those same devils perhaps, who, according to Milton, compressed 
themselves into pigmies to make room in pademonium, and who had 
remained a dwarf ever since. We are not partial to this association 
of moral with physical deformity, which the commonalty is but too 
apt to regard rather as a neceesary connection than a ‘coincidence. 
Thus, according to the popular notion, the young Princes smothered 
in the Tower, were not so much the victims of ambition as of a Crooked 
Back,—a prejudice palpably embodied in the prodigious hump of 
that most popular of our histrionic delinquents, Punch. To a certain 
extent, perhaps, the neglect of the infant frame, which produces 
rickets, being extended to the moral and intellectual nursing of the 
individual, might induce a corresponding defeature, but beyond this, 


_ there is no reason why the most distorted figure should not be joined 


to the most amiable or noble of spirits—even as Daniel Quilp bimself 
is married to a pretty little mild-spoken woman with blue eyes. Of 
this truth indeed, the author give us an example in the gentle and 
benevolent Master Humphrey, whilst his Quilp is a horrible imperson- 
ation of the more vulgar theory. An evil spirit lodged in a 1epulsive 
shape, he seems determined to retaliate upon Nature herself for placing 
him in what the Americans would call so unhandsome a fix. Conscious. 
like Richard of Gloster, that he is not ‘formed to engage all hearts 
and charm all eyes,” he resolves to drain these and break those, to 
tower in wickedness if not in stature, and to retort an hundredfold 
on human kind the scorn and loathing which he supposes to dog his 
heels. Even in better natures, we have sometimes seen instances 
of the self-torment occasioned by a sensitive consciousness of personal 
defects, till the morbid poison became virulent, and the milk ot human 
kindness was turned into verjuice, and the bile into double aquafortis ; 
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but the virus fermenting with an original complication of the vilest 
passions in the Dwarf he comes forth, cursed and curst, a perfect 
Lycanthrope. 

According to this reading of the part the character of the wharfinger 
and dwarfinger, Daniel Quilp is strikingly brought out: not to forget 
some clever, though rather melodramatic by-play, such as where he 
“eats hard eggs, shells and all; devours gigantic prawns, with heads 
and tails on; chews tobacco and water-cresses most voraciously at 
the same time; drinks boiling tea without winking; and bites his 
fork and spoon till they bend again.” In fact, he lays himself out 
for, and is, a “‘ Little Enormity.” Whether such beings exist in real 
life, may appear, at first sight, somewhat questionable ; but in fairness, 
before deciding in the negative, one ought to go and view the wilderness 
assigned as his haunt, and then to ask whether there may not be for 
such scenery fit actors and appropriate dramas? It has been said 
that one half of the world does not know how the other half lives ; 
an ignorance, by the way, which Boz has essentially helped to enlighten ; 
it is quite as certain that one half of London is not aware of even 
the topographical existence of the other; and although remote from 
our personal experience, there may be such persons as Quilp about 
the purlieus and back slums of human nature, as surely as there are 
such places as the Almonry and Rat’s Castle. 

After senna comes the sugar ; and should the malice of the Diabolical 
Dwarf taste too bitter, let the reader turn to the episode of the School- 
master and his beloved Scholar, who wrote so good a hand with such 
a ** very little one.” The story is simple, touching, and unaffectedly 
told ; one of those stories which can only come from a well-toned head 
and heart working in harmony with each other; one of those that, 
whilst they recommend the book, endear the author—and no writer’s 
personal character seems more identified with his writings than that 
of Boz. We invariably rise from the perusal of his volumes in better 
humour with the world, for he gives us a cheerful view of human nature, 
and paints good people with a relish which proves that he has himself 
a belief in, and sympathy with, their goodness. 

Moreover, he shows them to us (the Garlands for instance) shining 
in clusters, as if he would fain have a milky way of them; whereas 
he puts forward the bad as rarities or exceptions, and Quilp is unique. 
Above all, in distributing the virtues, he bestows a full proportion 
of them amongst a class of our fellow-creatures who are favoured in 
Life’s Grand State Lotteries with nothing but the declared blanks, 
and even in its Little Goes, with nothing but a moderate share of 
the undrawn tickets. 

The poor are his especial clients. He delights to show Worth in 
low places—living up a court, fo1 example, with Kit and the industrious 
washerwoman, his mother. To exhibit Honesty holding a gentleman’s 
horse, or Poverty bestowing alms. Of this compensating principle 
there is a striking instance in the Wax-work Woman, Mrs. Jarley, a 
personage who in many or most hands would have been a mere mass 
of tawdry finery and unmitigated vulgarity. Vulgar and fine she 
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undoubtedly is; but there is a generous and kindly nature beneath, 
and she is truly a Christian in her charity, and a lady in her hospitality, 
although the last has no better sphere than a house upon wheels. 
An unfailing appetite is one of her attributes; and her heart is as 
good as her stomach, as you feel sure from her first introduction. It 
is easy for the empty to feel for the hungry, for the fasting to sympathise 
with the famishing ; but it is on the very back of a full meal—after 
bread and butter, knuckle of ham, and tea and brandy—that Mrs. 
Jarley recognises the aspect and the claims of Want, and invites 
the wayfaring Old Man and Nelly to a welcome repast. The 
people of this world may be divided into two great classes, the 
Monopolisers and the Sympathisers, and Mrs. Jarley is one of the last 
mentioned. 

Witness her amiable and earnest inquiries of her man George as 
to how he enjoyed the cold pie and the beer, and her liberal hope 
that she had not hurried him in his meal. It was surely not by chance, 
but by artistical design, that the author set such a substantial, warm- 
hearted, living, breathing, talking, eating and drinking creature in 
high relief amidst such cold inanimate effigies of humanity as her 
Wax-work Figures. 

The rest of the Clock-work Figures, the Wachlesses excepted (poison 
the Wachlesses ! as Quilp would say), are all good in their several 
ways. The selfish, discontented Tom Codlin, the contented Short 
alias Trotters, and Mr. Vuffin with his theory about shaky giants, 
wrinkled dwarts, and wooden legs. The Law List, we have little 
doubt, can furnish a power of attorneys akin to Sampson Brass, of 
Bevis Marks. 

His sister, a sort of Office Copy of himself—a pettifogger in petticoats, 
is more of a phenomenon—a real Law Cat; and Richard Swiveller 
ought hardly to have found courage to borrow her cap off her head 
to wipe the window. The following scene between Miss Brass and 
her diminutive maid-of-all-work at feeding-time seems intended, 
Boz-like, to warn us that the most ill-used children are not to be 
found in factories.* 

And now a few words of Boz himself. We are rejoiced to learn, 
from so good an authority as his own preface, that in spite of certain 
crazy rumours to the contrary, he has never been “ raving mad,” 
and we sincerely and seriously trust that he never will be “ off 
his head,” except like Quilp’s urchin, he chooses to be on his 
feet. 

We have given our reasons for liking his last work: it is life-like 
and bustling, and therefore good for one’s amusement ; it comes from 
a sound head and heart, and it is therefore fitted for one’s amusement ; 
and accordingly, as Master Humphrey's Clock has already its thousands 
upon thousands of readers, we beg cordially to recommend it to the 


Million. 


* Here is quoted the never-to-be-forgotten scene wherein Sally Brass gives 
the Marchioness her scanty dinner. 
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DICKENSIAN SONGS 
BV: 
A GREAT many surprises await the collector in this domain of 
Dickensiana, as I have recently experienced. Not only have songs 
been written bearing titles of well-known characters and novels of 
Charles Dickens, but also upon the minor writings such as the Christmas 
Stories from “‘ Household Words” and “ All the Year Round.” 
Recently I acquired three of these musical curiosities, two on “‘ Mugby 
Junction ” and the other on “ No Thoroughfare.” The first two aré 
entitled “ I’m the Boy at Mugby ” and the “‘ Boy at Mugby ” and the 
other “ Joey Ladle” respectively.* They are published ‘“ by express 
permission of Charles Dickens.”—W. Miner. 


I’M THE BOY AT MUGBY 
Written by Harmlon Cassel. Music by W. Truefitt. 
I am the Boy at Mugby, and the people call me Buttons, 
Charles Dickens to posterity, has handed down my name ; 
The travellers to our station, come as hungry all as gluttons, 
But if they get what they require, why Missus ain’t to blame. 


Chorus. 
Mugby, Mugby, oh! I’m the Boy at Mugby, 
Tho’ they know you’re in a hurry, they never stir the least : 
And if for water you should ask, they always put the mug-by— 
They never have sufficient grub, so don’t expect a feast. 


I am the boy at Mugby, that’s about what I am 
You don’t know what I mean, ‘ what a pity’ to be sure, 

But I think you do, I know you must, look here, don’t make a sham, 
I’m the boy at the Refreshment Room, at Mugby all secure. 


Chorus. 
Mugby, Mugby, oh! I’m the boy at Mugby, 
And I will tell you what is Mugby’s proudest boast ; 
The weary, thirsty travellers it has never placed a jug-by, 
For you never get refreshment there, not even tea and toast. 


There’s lots of draughts, but not of beer, and an urn for holding coffee, 
Which is sometimes made to serve the purpose of a Soup-Tureen ; 

Which makes our diluted Chic-co-ree, look very thick and brothy, 
And Missus looks like daggers, if she’s told it isn’t clean. 


Chorus. 
Mugby, Mugby, oh ! I’m the Boy at Mugby, 
Missus and the young ladies, of the passengers take care ; 
They’ve lots of sawdust sandwiches beneath a glass so snug-by, 
Made softer by the stuff with which they bandoline their hair. 


A Yankee, once by sad mistake, our sherry had been quaffing, 
He cried out ‘O! Jerusalem, I settled am, I guess,’ 

“I tell you, marm, at you and at your pi’son shop I’m laughing ; 
*T laaf at you, I laaf I dew, there Marm, I can’t do less. 


* The second and third song will follow above.—EDITOR. 
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Chorus. 
Mugby, Mugby, oh! I’m the Boy at Mugby, 
A Frenchman once the bottle took, but found himself at fault ; 
The collar of his coat, they the poor foreigner did lug by, 
And look’d as they could eat him, yes, without a grain of salt. 


Missus Sniff, our missus, went to France, just to be learning— 
The way they manage matters there, but soon came back again : 
And told her young ladies, while with indignation burning, 
How ev’ry thing she’d seen and heard, had fill’d her breast with pain. 
Chorus. 
Mugby, Mugby, oh! I’m the Boy at Mugby, 
With piff and whiff, did Missus Sniff o’er foreigners repine, 
She said, such innovations ! she’d like their ears to lug-by— 
For giving real Ham Sandwiches and tolerable wine. 


Our buns they are like Turkey Sponge, our tarts are like Paste-Blacking’ 
Our Sandwiches, don’t mention them, their make’s a mystery quite ? 
And if our acidulated wine, you once should be attacking, 
I'll bet a crown you’ll have no sleep, for many a long night. 
Chorus. 
Mugby, Mugby, oh! I’m the Boy at Mugby, 
You’re sure to recognise me, ’cause I don’t attend your call, 
I don’t know how the case may be at Wolverton or Rugby : 
But if matters are not better there, they’d best not be at all. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
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Miss Christine Matz—Sale of Golliw ogs (Sth donation) O a2 6 
£127 4 11 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
PICKWICK AND PRINCIPLE 

Sir.—May I be permitted to cast a pebble—perhaps it should 
rather be termed a bombshell—into the placid Dickensian waters ? 
The results will in all likelihood be more aisastrous to myself than to 
others, but I will take the risk. 

A preliminary explanation is recessary. In the September number 
of The Dickensian, reference is made to Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s 
series of articles on the best £5 worth of books. I read these articles 
week by week with such pleasure that, had I, too, not been something 
of an editor, and therefore compassionate, I should have bombarded 
him with letters of admiration. I am, perhaps, bestowing a back- 
handed compliment on myself when I say that I agreed with almost 
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all his selections, and every week I was able to congratulate myself 
on having read and enjoyed practically every book he mentioned. 

In fact, I only found I was in collision with his judgment in one 
instance, and that was as to Dickens’s best works. It seems like 
madness. I feel sure I must be wrong, and I want to be put right. 
My excuse for troubling you is that I also read The Dickensian from 
beginning to end, as does Sir William, that I know these words will 
meet his eye, and that I am doubly sure a host of indefatigable and 
invincible gladiators will enter the arena in order to prove once more 
that my heterodox position cannot be maintained. You will observe 
by my mixed metaphors that I am already in a state of nervous con- 
fusion ! 

To come, then, to the point, I wish to say that out of the four Dickens 
hooks mentioned by Sir William, I think he should have put David 
Copperfield and Martin Chuzzlewit first and second, that he should 
have offered strong reasons for putting Nicholas Nickleby anywhere 
in a short list, and that he ought not to have included the Pickwick 
Papers at all. 

I fancy I hear cries of horror and indignation on all sides as these 
treasonable utterances strike upon the ears of the faithful. 

Our reciters, who invariably favour us with * Mr. Pickwick on the 
Ice” at monthly meetings, and assure us it is Dickens’s masterpiece 
of humour, will probably vow never to speak to me again. Our young 
essayists, who go into raptures over Sam Weller’s valentine, will regard 
me as a soul-less monster without an atom of literary taste. I am not 
quite sure but that, under the Defence of the Realm Act, I could not 
forthwith be arraigned, and meet a deserved fate at six o’clock in the 
morning on Tower Hill. 

Yet I am quite serious ; and in saying deliberately that the Pickwick 
Papers should be placed somewhere near the bottom of the whole fist 
of Dickens’s Works I believe I am only doing bare and belated justice 
to Dickens himself. 

Pickwick is an immature, irregular, inconsistent, amorphous book, 
the product of youthful genius in high spirits. No one enjoys it 
for what itts more than Ido. I have read it a hundred times and hope 
to read it a hundred times more. I have laughed at it since I was ten 
years old. I suppose I almost know it by heart. Besant’s famous 
examination -paper on it has little terror and few pitfalls forme. But— 
it is only a second or third-rate work of Dickens for all that. 

It would have counted as excellent had he not afterwards done so 
much better. Its literary form is bad. The original idea of the author 
underwent a violent change when a few early chapters had been written. 
The characters were modified or developed in the most capricious 
manner. There is no plot; only a loosely-strung series of episodes. 
Humour abounds, but rollicking humour compared with wit is coarse, 
commonplace, cheap, inferior. Pathos is almost absent, and what little 
there is must be accounted artificial. With the exception of the chap- 
ters on Christmastide at Dingley Dell there are no descriptions worthy 
of the name or representing Dickens’s art as subsequently developed. 
Many of the amusing stories do not get much beyond anecdotage. 
The cleverest chapter is the trial scene, but one clever chapter does not 
make a masterpiece. The funniest characters are the two Wellers, 
absolutely inimitable in their way, and unsurpassable also; but two 
funny characters are not sufficient to impart to a big volume classic 
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value. Scores and scores of the incidentals in the work are trivialities— 
mere after-dinner quips and persiflage. We must judge by quality. 
not quantity, and by this test Pickwick fails to secure high rank. 

But do not let me be misunderstood. I would not have a page of 
Pickwick altered or omitted, but let us recognise it for just what it 1s—- 
a jolly book written by a young man in his gay and exuberant mood. 
It is unfair to Dickens, who afterwards wrote Our Mutual Friend, 
Bleak House, A Tale of Two Cities and Great Expectations, (to mention 
some omitted entirely from Sir Wm. Robertson Nicoll’s list,) to put 
Pickwick at the head, and to say that what he wrote in his twenties was 
better than what he wrote at the very zenith of his powers. 

I would rather part with any ten chapters of Pickwick (except the 
Trial) than with a Pecksniff chapter or the Todgers chapter in Chuzzlewit 
a Gargery or Wemmick chapter in Great Expectations, a Tite Barnacle 
chapter in Little Dorrit,and a Podsnap chapter in Our Mutual Friend. 
I could name dozens of others ; let these be taken as typical. 

I love Pickwick, but on principle put it fairly and impartially in its 
right category. In a military sense it is C3. 

And now, with such stoicism as I can muster, I await my doom, 
lucky if I can escape the thunderbolt of those Olympians whose just 
wrath I have invoked. 

Yours faithfully, J. Cumine WALTERS. 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES AND ALLOTMENTS 

Srr.—In chapter LX. of David Copperfield occurs the following 
passage :—‘‘ I walked through the streets ; and, once more seeing my 
old adversary, the butcher—now a constable, with his staff hanging up 
in his shop—went down to look at the place where I had fought him.” 
Do the words I have italicized mean that the butcher was a Special 
Constable ? It looks uncommonly like it. If so, why did they have 
specials at Canterbury at that time ? 

Two sentences further on we get the following passage :—** Mr. 
Wickford had come home from a garden he had a couple of miles or 
' so out of the town, where he now employed himself almost every day.” 
Does it not seem likely that this garden was what we should call an 
allotment now ? 

Special Constables and allotments seem a strange forecasting of our 
war conditions. 

Edgbaston. Yours faithfully, Specran CoNnsTABLE. 


RUSSELL COURT, DRURY LANE 

Srr.—Referring to the article in the July number tracing the song- 
writer, Thomas Hudson, to the Kean’s Head, Russell Court, Drury 
Lane, I beg to submit the following items I have since come across, 
appertaining to the district where the inn or hostelry apparently once 
existed under his landlordism, and where also probably the Philan- 
thropic Harmonists held their gatherings under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Kens.* 

Percy Fitzgerald, in his “ Picturesque London” (1890), says :— 
“Tn Russell Court, the curious winding passage leading to the pit door 
of ‘Old Drury’* (Theatre), we fancy we see the gate of the dismal 
burial ground on whose steps Lady Dedlock was found. It still looks 
exactly as in the print, ‘with houses looking on on every side, save 

* This name should be Kensgtt ; it was curtailed in error. 
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where a reeking little tunnel of a court gives access to the iron gate.’ 
This depressing intramural burial ground has been garnished up into 
a recreation inclosure, and is but a trifle less gloomy than a cheerful 
mortuary house built at one side.” 

The late Fred. G. Kitton, in his ‘‘ Life of Dickehs ”’ (1902), writes :— 
‘“* The general belief is that the particular burial ground which Dickens 
had in his mind was that adjoining Russell Court, Drury Lane-—a 
belief which found acceptance even in the novelist’s lifetime, and is 
strengthened by the assurance of Percy Fitzgerald that Dickens used 
often to wander round and (like Jo) look in at the graves through the 
bars of the iron gate at the end of a tunnelled passage such as that 
depicted in Phiz’s illustration. The place was closed as a_ burial 
ground in 1853 (just before the completion of the story) and thirty 
years later was converted into a recreation ground for children living 
in Drury Lane and the neighbouring streets and alleys; this locality 
has undergone considerable transformation, a new thoroughfare having 
recently been constructed at the south side of Drury Lane Theatre, 
which entirely obliterates what remained of Jo’s burial-ground. The 
iron gate is, however, preserved as a Dickens relic.” 

What an intensified bit of London, therefore, this immediate locality 
must have been to Dickens ! knowing it all with its scenes and charac- 
ters, probably when in his ’teens before 1830. Then, in 1835, it becomes 
such a pivot for the workings of Bleak House and finally by his frequent 
visits later in life. One knows that Dickens, after the death of ‘** Our 
dear brother,” has the beadle, with his inquest summonses, flitting 
about Chancery Lane, considerably more to the N.E. than Drury Lane, 
but may not he have had the Kean’s Head in mind, with its “ first-floor 
room ”’ as the scene for the inquest ? Dickens, always so fond of the 
sun and sunny scenes, would almost naturally call the house the Sol’s 
Arms. Further, with his knowledge of the lyrical Hudson and the 
Harmonists there, was it in his mind that he was well qualified to 
characterise the inquest scene, his songs being so typical of passing 
events, real or imaginary ? Hudson is traced as writing of events as 
late as 1845. At all events, the Little Swills incidents must be very 
like indeed to an evening at the Kean’s Head with Hudson in full 
song and patter. 

Hull, Sept. 3rd, 1917. Yours truly, Joun SuppaBy. 


ADAH ISAACS MENKEN 


Srr.—Apropos of your interesting article on Adah Isaacs Menken, 
perhaps the following from Sala’s ‘‘ Life and Adventures” (1896) 
may be acceptable :— 

Speaking of the gold fever existing in London in the forties, Sala 
says: ‘There was even a talk of gold having been discovered in 
Texas. ‘Gone to Texas’ was an inscription which you frequently 
saw chalked up on the shutters of an empty house ; and I remember 
seeing such a Grafitto chalked on the shop front of a clothier—I should 
say of Hebrew extraction—in Newcastle Street, Strand, nearly opposite 
the Chat office. This clothier had a very pretty black-eyed daughter, 
who accompanied him in his voyage across the Atlantic ; and, unless 
I gravely err, this comely maiden with the swimming eyes and the 
sable tresses was subsequently known to dramatic fame as Miss Adah 
Isaacs Menken, whose performance of Mazeppa made her for a while 
a Queen of the hour, and whose intellectual gifts gained for her the 
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friendship of Alexandre’ Dumas the EJder, of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne and of Charles Dickens, to the last of whom she dedicated 
a little book of poems, entitled ‘Infelicia.’ She was really a very 
clever, witty and kind-hearted little woman, but with a weakness for 
marrying without having previously ascertained that her former 
husbands were defunct. I have a portrait of her sitting side by side 
with the great author of the ‘Three Musketeers.’ The weather was 
apparently sultry when the carte de visite was taken, for Alexandre 
Dumas is in his shirt sleeves, and to all appearance is perspiring 
copiously.”” (pp. 192-3). Alluding further on to Lola Montes and her 
assumption that she was a daughter of the Spanish matador Montes, 
Sala says :— 

“It was a hallucination which, curiously enough, was afterwards 
shared by Adah Isaacs Menken, who had the idea that her real name 
was Dolores and that her father had been distinguished in the Iberian 
bull-ring ” (p. 193). 

Yours very truly, J. T. Pace. 


ALFRED JINGLE AMONG THE PROPHETS 

Srr.—The Story of Jingle’s sagacious pointer as related in chapter 
II. of the Pickwick Papers is so whimsical and so characteristic of 
Dickens’s sense of fun that it was with intense amusement that I 
came across the following paragraph in ‘“‘ Punch” of April 4th, 1857 
(page 139). _ I can only assume that the official who drafted the notice 
had in Charles Dickens as great a faith as my own. 

‘Cave Canis.—A friend at Aldershot apprises us of the gratifying 
fact that Education must have spread not only among the military, 
but among another class of faithful defenders of our homes. He 
states that somewhere near the Camp, he has read this notice :-— 
“LOUNGERS AND DOGS ARE HEREBY WARNED OFF THESE PREMISES.’ 

Of course, unless the second named parties could understand this 
notice, it would be ridiculous to address it to them, and we gladly 
announce the news that in Surrey the dogs can read.” 

Yours truly, T. W. Hurt. 


ANOTHER UMBRELLA FROM DICKENS 

Srr,—I almost expected last month some worthy member of the 
Dickens Fellowship to hold up to view another umbrella found in “ the 
pages of Dickens.” Let me add it to the list given in Miss Mary 
Catchpole’s clever and comprehensive paper. 

In introducing it, I present it as the Father of all umbrellas from 
Dickens. It is the property of Mr. Augustus Minns, who “ always 
carried a Crown silk umbrella with an ivory handle.” Mr. Minns and 
his cousin, Mrs. Perugini has told us, ‘‘ was the first of those papers 
that were afterwards collected under the title of Sketches by Boz; and 
was also the first published piece of all my father’s writings.”” As Mr. 
Minns’s umbrella is mentioned in the beginning and at the ending of 
the paper, and as its publication gratified Dickens so much—were not 
his eyes so full of pleasure and pride that they ran over !—TI think this 
particular umbrella deserves to stand first in the list. 

It seems to me that the umbrella of Mr. Minns and Jingle’s umbrella 
may have been identical. Mr. Minns lost his umbrella: what is more 
likely than that Mr. Alfred Jingle should find and keep it ! 
16th Sept., 1917. Yours very truly, HELENA SHARP. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

LONDON.—Members had a very enjoyable up-river trip on Saturday, 
September 8th, under the leadership of Mr. Brookes Cross. The party 
travelled from Richmond to Hampton Court where, after a stroll 
through the Palace an al fresco tea was served before making the 
return journey. Altogether a jolly outing! A varied programme 
has been prepared for the coming winter; the Opening Meeting-— 
Social Gathering and Exhibition of Dickensiana—is fixed for Saturday 
afternoon, October 6th, at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. The Guild 
is making arrangements for entertainments for the children in Great 
Ormond Street and Hackney Road Hospitals at Christmas time. The 
Guild Secretary, Mrs. T. W. Hill, will be glad to receive toys and 
presents for distribution. The working party is meeting each week. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS 
The Charles Dickens Autograph Book. Compiled by J. W. T. 
Ley. With Portrait, crown 8vo. Is. 6d. net. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 
Thoughis on Many Themes, by Elizabeth A. Hayes(containing chap- 
ter on Dickens). London: Elliot Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 

“Charles Dickens: Reminiscent,’ by Ernest Isirr. Trenton 
(N.S.) State Gazette. 31st July. 

‘John Leech,” by Arthur Humphreys. Manchester Guardian, 
29th September. Times Literary Supplement, 30th August. 

** Jacob’s Island,” by H. W. Jackson. Southwark and Bermondsey 
Record. 24th, 3lst August, 7th September. 

“* A Text from Dickens.” Light, 11th August. 

“The Lover in Literature,’ by W. Walter Crotch. Everyman, 
24th and 31st August. 

‘*London Landmarks: The Old Curiosity Shop.” Dublin Express, 
Ist September. 

‘** Dombey and Son Filmed,” by Eliot Stannard. Kinematograph, 
30th August. 

«Lines on Re-Reading Bleak House." Punch, 5th September. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 
All Meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


5. Hackney and Stoke Newington : Social at West Hackney Lecture 
Hall, Church Road, Stoke Newington. 
6. London: Social Gathering and Exhibition of Dickensiana, at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., at 3 o’clock. 
11. Headquarter’s Council, at 14 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4, 7 p.m. 
12. Hull: ‘‘ Oliver Goldsmith, Wayfarer and Man of Letters,” by Mr. 
G. T. Sampson, at the Metropole. 
25. Edinburgh: Lecture: ‘‘ Captain Cuttle in Literature and Life,” 
By Rev. W. R. Thomson, M.A., at Goold Hall, at 8 o’clock. 
26. Hull: “ Dickens and Parallel Humour,’ by Mr. Hiram P. Bailey, 
at the Metropole. 
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